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VISITS TO A COTTAGE. 
On a sultry evening, in the month of August, 
while on a visit to the south of England, I wander- 
ed forth to take the fresh air, as [ knew I could 


find but little in the crowded town. I had not 
proceeded far before I came to a clear bubbling 
spring; on the root ofa tree by its bank sat a lit- 
tle girl with a brown pitcher in her hand, which 
she was going to fill. She was leaning her elbows 
on her knees, and her head on her hands, and 
seemed to be deep in thought. 

I stood behind a bush and watched her for a 
moment, but I found that though she loved the 
spot, she knew it was her duty, when she was 
sent on an errand, to be as quick as possible, and 
therefore I saw that she rose, filled her pitcher, 
and was going away, when I calledto her. 

Here I would put in a word. My dear child, 
mind this; whenever you are sent on an errand, 
make haste, never loiter on the way, never idly 
stop to talk with your playmates, never engage In 
any game, nor stop to look at any thing in the 
shops, but be attentive to get what is wanted, and 
then return straight home. 

‘Stop, little girl,” said I. She instantly turn- 
ed round, and dropping a modest curtsey, said, 
“Yes, Ma’am.” ‘‘And what is your name?” 
asked [. ‘* My name,” said she, ‘‘ is Mary Bar- 
ker.” ‘*How old are you?” ‘‘ Just thirteen.” 
‘Can you read?” ‘ Yes, Ma’am, I attend a 
Sunday School.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘as you are 
sent on an errand, let us walk on, and then I shall 
not detain you. Are your father and mother liv- 
ing?” ‘* Yes, Ma’am, both of them, and I have 
three brothers and two sisters, and I am the 
eldest.” 
useful?”? Mary blushed, and looking on the 
ground, said, “I try, Ma’am.” 

After some conversation in respect to her school, 
and what she learned there, we at length nearly 
reached her cottage, and our conversation ceased; 
but J was pleased, exceedingly pleased, to hear 
how seriously and correctly she answered my 
questions in Scripture language, which clearly 
proved to me that she had profited by the instruc- 
tions she had received, and that her Teacher’s la- 
bor had not been in vain. 

There is one thing more I have to notice before 
I proceed, which is, that Mary was a pattern for 
neatness in her dress; she was dressed as Sunday 

School girls ought to be; there was none of that 
ridiculous finery about her, which, I am sorry to 
say, some children so much love. There were no 
rings in her ears, there were no paltry beads round 
her neck, but she had on a neat straw bonnet, a 
white tippet, and a blue cotton frock, and as she 
was busy, I saw alsothat she wore a coarse apron. 
Now all this was very well, but I really am some- 


round her waist, but to sum up all in a few words, 
she toas clean, neat and tidy. 

And how much more we respect those, in the 
lower ranks of life, whose dress is becoming and 
modest, for, though girls dress ever so fine, we 
never think they are ladies any the more for that. 
You will remember these hints. 

When we arrived at the cottage, Mary said, 
** Will you walk in, Ma’am?” I agreed, and we 
both entered. Mary’s mother, who was rocking 
a cradle, rose to receive me; and indeed after my 
walk I was glad of rest. The wooden chairs look- 
ed so white and clean, and the floor was so nicely 
sanded, that it was a pleasure to look at it. 

‘«T trust,” said I, to Mrs. Barker, ‘ that I am 
no intruder.” 

‘* | am sure I am very glad to see you, Ma’am,” 
said she. 

Finding I was cordially received, I approached 
the cradle, in which lay a nice boy, about six 
months old, fast asleep; I could not refrain from 
kissing him. But I soon found that my kisses dis- 
turbed the rosy babe, and he began to stir about, 
as though he thought of waking; I covered him 


I roused him; and he soon sunk again into his 
quiet repose. I took my seat once more, and be- 
gan to inquire for the other parts of the family. 

** And so you have six children, Mrs. Barker,” 
said I. 

‘* Yes, Ma’am, Mary is the eldest, and a useful 
girl she is (Mary was not in the room;) I don’t 
know what I could do without her; Susan and 
Thomas are the next, then James, Sarah, and this 


walk up and see her?” 
I agreed, and James, who was present, was left 
in charge of the young one. Ina bed, by the side 








had not a bed to lie upon, and then I recollect 
how thankful I ought to be.” 

** But,” said I, ‘* do you never consider your- 
‘self a sinner?”’ 
| §*QOh! yes,’”’ she said, ‘‘ the very worst of sin- 
|ners,”’-and then with a sweet smile, ‘* but I hope 
| I am a ransomed sinner.”’ 
| ‘*Have you then good reason to believe that 
‘you have been pardoned and saved through 
Christ?” 
| ‘Yes, I hope that I have.” 
| All this was said so simply, so solemnly, and 
'with a voice so earnest, and yet so trembling, that 
| 1 could not doubt her sincerity. And why should 
[have done it? I trust that Susan was a little 
{lamb in the Saviour’s fold, and I think that in him 
alone, she hoped to be accepted and blessed. I 
|inquired if I should pray with her. She seemed 
glad to hear this, and I kneeled down and spent 
|a few minutes in prayer, and she concluded my pe- 
titions by an Amen that seemed to come from her 
| heart. 

I went down stairs to her mother, and found 
that she had, in my absence, assembled the rest 





up, for I thought I should be indeed an intruder if of her children together, that I might see them 


all. Mary, who was always industrious, had 


|cleaned the fire-place, and put on the water for ° 


tea, and had just sat down to work. 

** Your daughter seems very ill, Mrs. Barker,” 
said I. 

**Oh! yes, Ma’am, she is indeed.” 

‘* But I am pleased,” | continued, ‘to find her 
particularly thoughtful.” 

‘* Yes, I hope she is a partaker of the grace of 


infant; poor Susan is very ill; would you like to| God.” 


**Do you know of any means which became 
effectual in producing this great change?” 





‘**T believe,” replied Mrs. Barker, ‘‘ that it was 


of her mother’s, lay the suffering Susan; she was| the instructions she received at the Sunday School. 
about twelve years of age, and was suffering from | If you ask her, her answer always is, ‘‘ I have in- 
the severe effects of disease. | deed reason to bless God for the Sunday School.” 

‘* Does any doctor attend her?” I asked. This intelligence was encouraging and pleasant. 

‘‘No,” answered the weeping mother; ‘they|May you, my dear girls who read this, also be 
have all given her over; no medicine can do her | made the followers of the Lamb. But you wish 
any good; she has been ill now for some months.” to know something of the other children; well 


have often visited my sick scholars; do you think| brown hair and a sun-burnt face. James was a 


se I am a Sunday School teacher myself, and then, I will tell you. Thomas was a fine lad, with’ 


she would like that [ should say a few words to 
her?” 
‘Oh yes, Ma’am, that she would, I am sure, 


‘«T hope you endeavor to make yourself for she is very fond of talking about good things 


with the teachers of her own Sunday School, who 
often come to visit her.” 

As I have found that sick people like to talk best 
to any friend when alone, I nodded to her mother, 
who immediately left the room. When she had 
retired, I undrew the curtains which surrounded 
the patient, and sitting down, I took her hand, 
which lay outside of the bed-clothes, and I said in 
as tender a manner as | could, 

** My dear little girl, are you ill?” 

Her wasted frame, her trembling pulse, tearing 
cough, and rattling breath, but too plainly told me 
so, but I wished to know in what light she viewed 
her own illness. 

** Yes,” she feebly whispered, ‘‘ I am very ill.” 

** And do you think you shall die?” 

‘© Yes, I think I shall.” 

‘* Have you any hope of heaven?” 

‘* Yes, but it is a hope I don't deserve.” 

** Do you find the Redeemer precious to your 
soul?” 

‘* Yes, he is very precious; I can lie here when 


times ashamed to see the untidy and silly dress of! am alone, and think of Jesus, and sometimes 


some of our Sunday scholars. Now in Mary, 


when I am tired of lying awake, and weary with 














there were no ruffles round her sleeves, no sash| coughing, I think of Him, and I remember that He 


| very thin little fellow, but I thought I liked his 
countenance better than Thomas’s, for when I 
spoke to him he looked so kind and good-natured, 
and when I told him of his poor dying sister, he 
cried very much, and I understood that he render- 
ed her many kind services. 

My children, hear this:—have you a brother or 
a sister ill? O do not be unkind to them; supply 
every want you can, for they may soon be no 
more. Go, then, and talk to them, and read to 
them, and do every thing for them that you can. 

The other child, Sarah, was but two years old, 
and I did not see much of her. I distributed some 
little books among the children, and afier one 
more kiss of the babe, I took my leave, promising 
to call again. Mary accempanied me home great 
part of the way, and I found her quite a compan- 
ion. We talked of the kind mother she had, and 
of her afflicted sister, and though I do not think 
Mary had any knowledge above her years, yet she 
seemed to be a good girl. It was evident that her 
father and mother had brought up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord—brought 
them up in that way, from which they hoped they 
would never depart. 

Mary wished me very much to go the next Sab- 
bath to see the Sunday School where she attend- 
ed; but as I did not know any ofthe teachers, and 
as I was quite a stranger, I declined it. I sup- 
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pose she wanted me to see how quiet the girls 
stood in their classes, how well they said their les- 
sons, and how they loved their teachers; for Mary 
was very fond of the school, and she was glad for 
any one to see it. When Mary took her leave, 
she said she hoped [ should soon call again; in- 
deed I wanted but little persuasion, for I always 
find it a pleasure to visit a poor family that is con- 
tented and happy. 





NARRATIVE. 


ISABELLE DUDLEY, 
Ano Her Littte Doe FIvecte. 
The last faint rays of the setting sun, as it sunk 
behind the pine grove that sheltered the neat 
white cottage of Mrs. Dudley, told to the heart of 


in her heart’s gladness, remembered she had an- 
other parent. 

Anxiously did Mrs. Dudley watch, with strain- 
ing eyes, the road she thought her darling would 
come. The gathering clouds foretold a storm, 
and yet she came not. The shadows of night 
were falling fast, and the distracted mother, with 
the old negro man and woman, her servants, 
started in quest of her child. Her boding heart 
told her that some misfortune had happened; for | 
Isabelle had ever been obedient, and well her 
mother knew, had evil not befallen her, the setting 
sun would have seen her home. The rain now 
fell in torrents, and the wind fearfully whistled 
through the branches of the aged pines; yet still 
the mother kept on; she heeded not the pelting of | 
the rain, nor the loud blast of the wind, save as 





the anxious mother, that her child was still absent, 
and she again walked to the garden gate to look 
for Isabelle and her little dog. Isabelle had ask- 
ed permission of her mother to go and gather 
flowers to make a boquet for her grandfather, 
who was expected to arrive next morning. ‘* You 
know, mamma,” said she, ‘‘ Grandpa dearly loves 


wild flowers, and he will love them more, when e | the brush-wood in the grove, as of something mak- 
knows the flower jars have been filled by me. 1) 


will take Fidelle with me, for company, if you | 
please.” 


round your neck, and you shall bear home in your 
mouth the basket, while I carry mamma’s favorite 


flowers, blue-bells and lilies of the valley. One} ed the dog—her foot struck against something—it 


kiss, one sweet kiss, my own dear mother,” she 
said, as, bounding to the side of Mrs. Dudley, she 
threw her little white arms round her neck, and 
** You will give 
me leave to go, I know you will.” 

Mrs. Dudley parted the curls on the forehead 
of her beautiful child, and, as she stooped to kiss 
her, a tear fell on the cheek of Isabelle. The 
countenance of the child instantly changed from 
gay to grave. She had often seen her mother 
weep and gaze on her face; but never, till now, 
thought of asking why. 
beautiful eyes filled with tears, ‘‘ Why, dearest 
mamma, do you thus gaze on my face and weep? 
Have I done anything to make you sorrowful? Is 
it because I spoke of flowers? If so, dearly as I 
love them, ! will never touch them again. I[ will 


love nothing that can make you unhappy.” | 


‘* Blessing of my widowed heart,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dudley; ‘‘ Oh, heavenly Father, teach me not to 
forget thy mercy in leaving this dear child to 
smooth my passage to the grave.’’ And she con- 
vulsively pressed the little girl to her bosom; 
then, mustering her feelings, she said, ‘‘Go, my 
child, go and gather flowers to gladden the heart 
of your grandfather, as you have often gladdened 
mine. ‘Take Fidelle with you, but be sure you 
return before sunset; the night dew falls heavy, 
and you know I never like you to be out after the 
sun-has gone to rest. The birds and the fowls 
then go to roost; the little lambkins seek their 
mother’s side, and coil themselves to rest, till the 
sun again bids them rise to welcome a new day. 
It is the grand secret of wealth and health, my 
Isabelle. No man can be poor, who goes to bed 
with the lamb, and rises withthe lark; and health 
and peace will ever visit the pillow of children 
who follow this maxim.” She again kissed the 
blooming girl, and, tying on her bonnet, gave her 
the little ower-basket; and watched her with de- 
light as she tripped through the neat little garden 
that surrounded their comfortable though simple 
abode. 

Mrs. Dudley was the widow of an American 
officer, who lost his life at the battle of Plattsburg. 
After his death, his widow retired to the neat and 
comfortable dwelling we have described, with just 
a sufficient competence to prevent her being pitied 
by the rich and envied by the poor. There, in 
contentment, she dwelt with her little Isabelle, 
her only child, the image of her lost and much- 
loved husband. So well had her mother’s love 
supplied her father’s lose, that Isabelle had never, 


“c nF re) ce with mud. 





She said, while her own | 


she marked the pause between its fearful gusts, 
that she might call aloud for Isabelle. The wind 
only returned the echo of her own voice, till, af- 
ter a long and loud peal of thunder, a moment’s 
stillness reigned, and Mrs. Dudley thought she 
heard the faint whining of a dog. She called 
aloud, ‘‘ Fidelle;”? she heard a rustling among 








ing its way through; and presently at her feet 
couched Fidelle. The poor animal was covered 
The wreath of wild flowers, woven by 


neck, and seizing the dress of Mrs. Dudley, he| 
again sought the thicket. Frantically she follow- 





| was the basket of flowers, now withered and 
,drenched with the rain. The next moment her 
/eyes rested on a large fragment of grey rock 
| which had fallen from the crumbling earth, that 
had for centuries sustained it. One loud, pierc- 
ing shriek, brought to her side her servants: —de- 
spair gave her more than common strength, and 
with the assistance of the man and woman, the 
stone was removed. A faint groan told her her 
child lived. In one hand she held a bunch of 
lilies of the valley; the other was filled with blue- 
bells, mixed with the earth, to which she had 
\clung. She had been gathering the last flowers 
when the stone gave way. No pen can describe 
\the rapture Mrs. Dudley felt on seeing her child 
unclose her eyes. She knew and called her 
‘*mother.’’ She was not so much hurt as they at 
first supposed, for she had fallen into a hollow in 
| the ground, and her limbs, over which laid the 
jrock, were but slightly injured. She had a small 
cut in her head, and had fainted with fear at the 
sight of her own blood; and each time, as recol- 
lection returned, the horror of her situation, for 
she was unable to extricate herself, caused her to 
faint again. 

They carefully bore her home, where she was 
anxiously attended by her mother for ten days, 
when she was again blooming, sprightly, and joy- 
ous asever. I need not tell you how much Fi- 
delle was loved and caressed. Mrs. Dudley had 
the portrait of both taken—Isabelle with Fidelle 
in her arms. The picture hangs, as you enter the 
neatly furnished parlor, on the right of the door; 
and Mrs. Dudley often calls the attention of her 
visitors from the blooming and beautiful young 
lady, who receives them with such grace, to the 
picture of the two pets; and the likeness is easily 
recognized between the laughing child and Isa- 
belle, now in the bloom of beauty; nor can any one 
doubt that the old dog now sleeping comfortably 
on the hearth-rug, is the little Fidelle in the pic- 
ture.—Child’s Gem. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 





A BRAVE SISTER. 

Brothers and sisters sometimes think they love 
each other very much; but when one is asked to 
give up something, or suffer a little for the sake of 
another, it is found that they are unwilling to do 
it. This proves that their affection is not very 
strong. But I will tell you an instance of a little 
girl’s proving her affection in a manner, that none 





Some years ago, a man by the name of Hull, 
moved from Vermont, to a new settlement in 
Canada. As it would take him some years to cut 
away the woods, build a house, and prepare his 
fields, he left his little daughter Maria, with her 
relations in Vermont, till he should send for her. 
When she was about nine years old, her father 
had her brought to his farm in Canada. There 
are many Indians¢living near Canada, and Maria 
had never seen one; but she had heard so many 
stories of their fierceness and cruelty, that she had 
the greatest dread of them. 

Not many weeks after her arrival, her father 
and mother, with all the older members of the fam- 
ily, on &,Sabbath morning, repaired to a place of 
worship, and left her in charge of an infant sister, 
two years old. Ass she was amusing hersel{>with 
her little sister, suddenly looking up, she saw 
standing before her, a tall Indian. His long, 
bushy hair curiously knotted with birds’s feathers; 
his dusky, painted face; his gun upon his shoul- 
der, his brawny limbs, his red leggins, and above 
all, his naked tomahawk and scalping knife, stuck 
in his girdle:—all these terrific objects presenting 
themselves at once to her view, were well calcu- 
lated to overwhelm her with terror and dismay. 
And indeed this effect was well nigh produced. 
But with singular presence of mind, she reasoned 
with herself, that to appear alarmed, would but 
increase her danger. She therefore assumed all 
the composure she could possibly command. The 
savage addressed her in a coarse tone of voice, 
but she knew not what he said; she guessed, 
however, that he asked for some food. Though 
nearly sinking with dread, she hastened to spread 
the table, and to place upon it whatever was good 
in the house, Lastly, she placed a chair for the 
savage, in such a position that he must sit with 
his back towards the door. As she had observed 
that he had followed her wherever she went, with 
his piercing eye, she feared he would close, and 
perhaps fasten the door, (which had all the while 
stood open,) before he sat down. She therefore 
watched his motions with the deepest anxiety, and 
was much relieved, when she saw him quietly 
seat himself in the chair she had placed for him. 
She now silently slipped out of the door, and be- 
gan to skim across the field like a bird; feeling 
that every step she took lessened her danger, till 
at length she began to look upon herself as hav- 
ing quite escaped. At that moment, the thought 
of her little sister came into her mind, and with it 
a flood of the deepest agony. ‘‘What shall I do?”’ 
she exclaimed. The struggle, though severe, was 
short. It was a struggle between fear and duty, 
between love of herself, (perhaps love of life,) and 
love of her sister. The latter, however, triumph- 
ed. ‘‘ No, my dear Julia,” cried she, ‘‘1 will 
not abandon you. If 1 do my duty, I may possi- 
bly save you. I willtry; and if I fail, we shall 
perish together.” Having formed this resolution, 
she instantly returned. She now feared that the 
savage would have discovered her flight, and 
would hasten to revenge it upon her defenceless 
sister. She almost expected to hear her dying 
shrieks. But as she approached the door, which 
was still open, all remained silent. She looked 
in,—the savage was still at the table where she 
left him; on the opposite side of the room, and in 
a line directly beyond him, sat the unconscious 
Julia, playing with her toys. Here her former 
struggle with herself returned. She saw that she 
was still undiscovered, and might escape; but to 
rescue her sister, she must stand before the sav- 
age. She, however, hesitated but for a moment; 
with a trembling heart, she passed across the room 
to her sister, enticed her to the door, and watch- 
ing the moment when she was not observed, caught 
her in her arms, and fled. Her sister was a 
large, heavy girl, two years old; and though she 
was but nine herself, and of a slight and delicate 
make, yet she managed to bear her precious bur- 
den with speed, for more than half a mile, which 
was the distance to the nearest house. But her 





of us can doubt its sincerity. 








extraordinary strength had passed away with the 
occasion that gave rise to it; she fell exhaust- 
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ed on the floor, and it was long before she could 
give any account of the cause of her extraordina- 
ry agitation and alarm.— Youth’s Friend. 
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THE NURSERY. 





THE WHIP, THE BRIDLE, AND THE ROD. 

You seldom see a horse and a man together, 
without finding a whip in the man’s hand. The 
stage-driver, the coachman, the drayman, the 








carter, and the man on horseback, provide them- | his son; but he that loveth him, chasteneth him 


selves with whips, before they think of setting out 
to drive, to guide, or to ride. 
whips for the same purpose. If the horse is lazy, 
and will not mind the master’s voice, a touch of 
the whip soon quickens his pace. If he stumbles 
through carelessness, a few strokes make him more 
attentive tohis steps. If he jumps aside, or kicks, 
or refuses to obey the reins, or the voice of his 
driver, the whip generally brings him to order and 
obedience. 

You never see an ass carrying or drawing a 
burden, without a bridle at his mouth. It is 
necessary to direct him, to restrain him, to govern 
him. If it were not for the bridle, and the iron 
bit which is attached to it, he could not be stopped, 
or turned, or held back, or kept in the right road. 
You sometimes see horses turn or stop at the word 
of the driver, without any bridle. The ass is a 
more obstinate animal, and cannot be trusted with- 
out a bridle. 

We must have, then, a whip for the horse, and 
a bridle for the ass. But I wonder if these are 
the only animals that require some: instrument to 
govern them. I know that dogs watch the very 
looks of their masters, and obey their commands 
without whip or bridle. A sign, or a word, will 
bring a cat to you, or drive it from you. The 
cattle of the field are easily driven in flocks or 
herds; and a little child often directs their way. 
But what is this that I see in the Bible: —‘ A whip 
for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and A ROD FOR 
THE FOOL’s BACK!” 
puts the horse, the ass, and the fool together; as 


if they were of the same kind, and he speaks as if! awaits the ‘‘ redeemed.” 


the three were to be treated in the same way. 
He cannot mean any brute when he speaks of a 


fool; for none are called by that name, whoin we| and forebodings of an angry Judge, which, more 


; And he|or less, disturb the breast of every unrenewed 
cannot mean those afflicted persons who have been | sinner. 


born without the gift of reason: for the Scriptures 
would never teach us to use a rod upon those who 


have not the means of knowing or learning what! from the world, and to sustain personal suffering 
The verse must mean human beings; | in the animating hope of a rich reward. 


have no reason to expect to have sense. 


is right. 
and who are they that may be called fools? 


As Solomon wrote this verse, let us see from] without resentment, and boundless lenity towards 
his other writings, what persons he considered to|such as cause them. These qualities are capable 
In looking over his book | of indefinite extent, involving many others enu- 
of Proverbs, I find, that when he says, ‘‘ the wise| merated in the gospel, but which are here suffi- 
in heart will receive commandments,” he adds, | ciently specific for our purpose. 
‘* but a prating fool shall fall.” This is as much 
as to say, that the person who talks without sense, | js so lovely, as one in which these dispositions are 
and talks a great deal, and loves to hear himself! hlended? 
talk, rather than to receive instruction from those | thought did the utmost to please God, and who 
The rod| strove to ‘‘ do all possible good to the souls and 


be worthy of this name. 


who are wiser—has the mark of a fool. 
is for his back. 


Again, Solomon declares that the “‘ way of a| with joy and hope, diffused the same heavenly in- 
He means the one | fluence on all around? who, unmoved by conflict- 

who thinks he knows better than his teachers and ing passions, unapprehensive of future wrath, was 
advisers; who will not receive warning when he| only anxious to fill up life with devotion and use- 
is going astray; who will not confess that he is| fulness, meekly enduring privations, injuries, or 
If anything will bring such a one to| insults, chiefly desirous that those who cause 


fool is right in his own eyes.” 


ever wrong. 
his senses, it is the rod on his back. 


*‘A fool despiseth his father’s instruction.”| Do you say this person has never met your obser- 


‘* Tt is a sport to a fool to do mischief.” 
fuol will be meddling.” 


** Ever 


fool.” *‘* He that is soon angry, dealeth foolish 
ly.” 


it may; for it will teach him that if he acts as i 


he had no more reason than a horse, or an ass, he| consequence to your character, but these will pro- 


must be governed, and restrained as they are 


and this will bring him to reflection, perhaps, if 
nothing else will. The rod will make the foolish|esteem and confidence of the wise and good; 


They all use their |and shalt deliver his soul from hell.” 


Why! the inspired writer) a sense of God’s forgiving love, as well as_pros- 


“He that hideth hatred |tentively and then tell me if you think the charac- 
with his lips, and he that uttereth a slander, is a|ter may not, nay if it ought not, to exist? 


These are some of Solomon’s descriptions| ble for all dispositions and circumstances in life? 
‘ of a fool; but will a rod make him wiser? Yes, | If so, let me entreat you “‘ to be what you admire.” 


son understand that he is bound to obey his pa- | 
rents; and that if he will not do this from right 
motives, he must be made to do it through fear of 
pain; and when he has begun to do right from | 
this motive, he may find how much happier and 
better it is to be wise than to be foolish. Thus, 
says Solomon, ‘‘Foolishness is bound up inthe heart 
of a child; but the rod of correction shall drive it 
far from him.”? And now we see what he means, 
when he says, ‘‘ He that spareth his rod, hateth 











betimes.”” ‘* Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 


‘The rod 
and reproof give wisdom; but a child left to him- 
sel!’, bringeth his mother to shame.” 

Let me ask my young readers to notice one 
thing. The horse and the ass have no understand- 
ing, and they must be governed by whip and bri- 
die; but even these are used, only when it is 
necessary, and are used wisely and kindly by 
every good master of a brute animal. But the 
fool, such as has been described, knows better, 
and can do better than his conduct shows. If he 
needs the rod, itis his own fault. Hehasa mind, 
a conscience, a Bible, an instructor; and he that 
follows these, with prayer to God to give him true 
wisdom, and take away his folly, will escape the 
rod both of God and man.—Ib. 








- MORALITY. 


CHRISTIAN ORNAMENTS, 
The acquisitions usually called accomplishments, 
are probably beyond the reach of many for whom 
this is written. Believing, however, that there 
are within the grasp of every one excellencies far 
superior, I will just hint at some of them. 

First, then, in the circle of graces, is love—an 
ardent desire to please God, and good-will for 
mankind, which prompts to every effort in the 
range of probably doing them good. 

Joy—a ylow of heavenly rapture, produced by 


pect of that ‘‘eternal weight of glory” which 


Peace—a calm and orderly adjustment of all the 
passions of the soul, in opposition to the terrors 


Long-suffering—a disposition to bear, without 
repining, the injuries or provocations that come 


Meekness—the patient endurance of injuries 


Let me ask my young readers what character 


Have you ever seen one who you 


bodies of others?’’ whose countenance, radiant 


them may be brought to repentance and salvation? 


vation? Will you read the New Testament at- 


Is it 
-|not the most desirable possession on earth, suita- 
f| Other qualifications may or may not give some 


;|cure for you, even in this world, inestimable ben- 
efits, in the approbation of your conscience, the 





while wordly embellishments are attended with 
very inadequate pleasure, if not with positive evil. 

On the youth of the present generation devolve 
the highest hopes, the deepest interests of the 
church—of the world. There is no individual, 
however humble his sphere of action, who has not 
an important part to perform. Do you inquire, 
‘What can] do?” You can always exemplify 
the spirit of Christianity, and very often you may 
add precept to practice,—thus you may do more 
for the world’s reformation, than by all othe: 
means when this spirit is wanting. It is impossi- 
ble to come in contact with. it, and not feel its 
power; and when “‘ every individnal shall consid- 
er it. his great work to instruct, both by precept 
and example, those around him, till they bear the 
image of Christ, the redemption of the world draws 
nigh. But it will never be a perfectly happy world 
till every person in it does all he canto make ii so.” 

—— = Youth’s Maz. 
THE AGED SOLDIER. 
Slowly he pursued his way to dispose of the last 
remnant of his property, which the long sickness 
of his aged companion, the wife of his bosom, con- 
strained him to part with, to add to her comfort. 
It would leave him without a farthing, dependant 
upon the charity of the world for support. 
He seemed lost in thought; and though the 
busy crowds with hasty steps passed and repassed, 
he heeded them not. His brow wore the gloom 
of care, and the rigid expression of his features 
bore ample evidence of the agony within. His 
thin gray locks, attenuated and scanty dress, and 
feeble steps, attracted no attention from the hap- 
py throngs who, boasting of their liberty and in- 
dependence, gayly pursued their own career, un- 
heeding the aged soldier whose valor won those 
blessings. Liberty and independence were the 
watchwords of his youth; and asthe sounds met 
his ear, a gleam of native fire flashed from his 
eyes, and his lips essayed to speak, but the re- 
membrance of unrequited suffering choked his 
utterance. He glanced at his wounds—a shud- 
der ran through his frame, and he groaned aloud 
at his country’s ingratitude. The paroxysm was 
soon past; it was but the repetition of many such; 
and the heroic martyr spirit which prompted him 
in early life to brave both battle-field and halter, 
was called again to rouse his sunken spirits. Just 
then the antic gambols of a passing troop of schoo!- 
boys presented to his mind a faithful picture of 
happy security. ‘‘No,” exclaimed the grav- 
haired veteran with exultation, ‘‘I have not 
fought, 1 do not live in vain; and, though now 
neglected, perhaps despised, posterity will yet do 
justice to the soldier of the revolution.” 
- * * * x 

Years rolled on, and the long-delayed compen- 
sation for toil and suffering was ultimately grant- 
ed. Again I saw the veteran soldier; he was 
seated in the porch of a neat little cottage, situa- 
ted in the midst of a highly cultivated garden, re- 
counting to his grand-children the deeds of th: 
revolution, and praising, with lively ardor, the 
virtues of the great and good Lafayette. Content 
and happiness burned in his countenance; and, 
as he mentioned the object of his early toil,—the 
completion of our independence, and the unrivalled 
prosperity to which our nation had arrived,—tears 
fast flowed down the channels of his deeply fur- 
rowed cheeks. They were tears of gratitude, that 
the soldier’s services were at last requited, and 
the evening of his days made happy by the justice 
of his government.— Ib. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 
INDIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Perhaps it might offend some of the well-dress- 
ed and well-taught pupils of our Sunday Schools, 
to poiat them to the children of American savages 
for an example of good conduct. What! (thev 
may say,) can any Indian children be patterns of 
behaviour to us. Well, I will only copy what is 





























said by a gentleman, who lately visited a mission- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











ary station among the Cherokees, west of the | 


Mississippi; and if it does not reprove any of us, 
it can do us no harm to read it. 

‘« Precisely at the ringing of the bell, the Sab- 
bath School assembled; and I was struck with the 


fact, that nearly every teacher was promptly at) 


his post, and not more than one or two scholars 
came in after the school was opened; and not | 
more than three or four belonging to the school | 
were absent. 1 was asked to teach a class of five | 
Cherokee boys, and I would be glad if classes in| 
our Sabbath Schools generally acquitted themselves | 
as these did. 


markably good. J observed that there was less 


EE ESTED | TEI CREAR A “TURGEON Set Sr 


Away ran both the little girls, to put in order 
shelves that were always kept perfectly nice, and to 
rummage over boxes, and drawers to their heart’s 
content, laughing and talking and frolicking, as they 
drew forth to the light the odd things which their sai- 
lor brother had stowed away. 

Thursday came at last, and James came too, and 
then there were kisses, and smiles, and trunks to un- 
lock, and curiosities to display, and heaps and heaps 


of old clothes to be washed and to be mended, 


“enough” as Fanny said “ to frighten anybody out of | 


The order of the school was re- | their wits.” 


- At last, after every thing else had been said and 


noise and talking than | have ever observed in a) done, James produced a great brown jar, which was 
Sabbath School. When the general exercises had | carefully covered over the top. 


closed, the superintendent called for proofs of a| 


*“Now for your presents Amelia and Fanny,” 


subject he had previously announced. The texts | sig he, 


were read in a loud, distinct voice, and were gen- 
erally very appropriate. I was particularly pleas- 
ed with the appearance and answers of one lad, | 
twelve years of age, named Josiah Fields. The 
superintendent closed with some suitable remarks, 
and gave out a subject for the next Sabbath. The 
exercises were then terminated with singing. 

‘‘One of the most efficient teachers in the 
school was an Osage girl; she had been taken in 
war by the Cherokees, when about two years old, 
and had been hired to a white man in Arkansas, 
who offered her for sale. When the purchaser 
was about to pay the money for her, he observed 
that her ears were slit after the Indian custom, 
for the purpose of carrying ornaments. This led 
to the discovery that she was an Indian. She was 
sent to the Governor of Arkansas, who sent her to 
the mission, where she received a Christian edu- 
cation, and now she gives good evidence of being 
a converted person. She evinces no desire to re- 
turn and live among her people; but she says she 
is willing to go, if she can be useful among them. 
I was peculiarly delighted at beholding the good 
order and neat appearance of the mission school. 
I was also pleased with the sprightly and intellec- 
tual expression of their faces, as well as the taste- 
ful dresses and fair complexion of many of them. 
All in the schools, except four, are children.” 

We ought often to think of, and pray for, the 
thousands of Sunday scholars who are the children 
of heathens.— Youth’s Friend. 





EDITORIAL. 





THE GOLD-FISHES.--No. 1. 


One morning when Amelia and Fanny Sutton were 
sitting with their mother at work, the newspaper was 
thrown in at the front door. 

‘* There!” cried Amelia starting up, ‘‘ now I mean 
to see if brother James has arrived.” ‘The paper 
was a large one, so Amelia spread it out upon the 
floor, and began eagerly to draw her finger down 
over the list of arrivals among the ship news. 

‘* Oh yes, here it is,” she exclaimed, ‘* The Mary— 
as large as life, now isn’t that nice, mother!” 

Her mother was quite as glad as Amelia wished 
her to be. ‘‘ He will be here by Thursday,” said 
she. ‘“ Poor fellow, hé will be thankful to find us 
all well.” 

*¢ Oh, I don’t think he is a poor fellow at all, moth- 
er,” said Fanny. ‘“ Do you think he will bring us 
home any presents, Amelia?” 

‘* Yes indeed, I know he will,—but Fanny I amal- 
most sorry he is coming, he does tease us so you 
know, and when he kisses us how rough his face is! 
—But let me see, mother says he will be here by 
Thursday—dear me, I should think he could come 
sooner than that.” 

“ Mother,” said Fanny, “‘ may we go and fix up 
brother James’ chamber?” 

“« Why, I don’t think it needs fixing up,” said her 
mother—“ however, you may go, but take care not to 
injure any of his things, because you know he is very 


“It’s preserved ginger, isn’t it, brother?” asked 
Fanny, trying to peep in. 

** No, it is preserved fish,” said James. 

** Preserved fish!” cried Fanny, in great dismay, 
‘© Oh, but I don’t like that at all.” 

* How do you know, before you have tasted? 
What are you laughing at, Amelia?” 

‘* Why you are making fun of us, I know you are, 
for I see your eyes twinkling away up in the corners.” 
‘* Well then, peep in both of you, and see what you 
can see.” 

Amelia knelt down upon the carpet and peeped 
into the jar. 

** 1 can’t see any thing at all,” saidshe. ‘‘ Oh yes, 
now there’s something moving about,—what can it 
be. Come Fanny, and see what it is.” 

‘It is something alive and it has got a tail,” said 
Fanny. ‘Oh no, it has not a tail after all, but it 
moves about like a fish.” ° 

‘Oh it is a fish,” cried Amelia, “ how I wish it 
wasn’t so dark in there, so that we could see it plain- 
er. But we thank you very much brother for bring- 
ing it for us.” 

James did not like to be thanked, so he began to 
whistle so loud that Amelia had to stop. 

‘* What sort of a fish is it?” asked Fanny. ‘It 
looks red to me.” 

** Red! a red fish!” cried Amelia, “ Oh Fanny!” 

Fanny however was firm in her opinion that the 
fish looked red. ‘I did not say it was red,” said she, 
**T only said it looked so. Brother James—oh he 
has gone, hasn’t he, well, he will be here at dinner, 
and then I can ask him how it looks tohim. Dear 
little fish !? she continued embracing the brown jar, 
‘© how I do love you!” 

‘* Let’s go down in the kitchen and tell Jane about 
him,” said Amelia. Accordingly they both set off. 
Fanny reached the door first, and was just beginning 
with, ‘* Oh Jane—” when she stopped and said, ‘““No, 
I'll let Amelia tell, because she thought of it first.” 

Amelia looked pleased, and hastened to tell Jane 
all about the brown jar, but just as she was in the 
midst of her story, her brother James came in with 
it in his arms. Before she had time to guess what 
he was about to do, he went to the sink and poured 
out the water from the jar. 

“There go all your fishes!” he cried. ‘Oh 
James!” cried both the children, while the great tears 
sprung from Fanny’s eyes, and Amelia darted for- 
ward to arrest his hand. 

«“ Well, well, don’t cry—that’s of no use, but run 
up stairs into the parlor, and see if I didn’t lose that 
fish out by the way. Quick! or I shall get there 
first.” 

The children ran, and when they opened the par- 
lor door, they saw a great glass globe full of clear 
water, and playing about in the water, four beautiful 


gold-fish, such as they had never seen before. E. 
[To be Continued.} 


a 
When chines applauded Philip as a man who 
could drink freely, Demosthenes replied that it was 











particular about them.” 


a good quality in a sponge, but not in a king. 


VARIETY. 


The Young Man’s Course. 
I saw him first at the social party. He took but a 
single glass of wine, and that in compliance with the 
eo of a fair young lady with whom he conversed. 
saw him next when he supposed he was unseen, 
taking a glass to satisfy the slight desire formed by 
his sordid indulgence. He thought there was no 
danger. 

I saw him again with those of his own age, meet- 
ing at night to spend a short time in convivial pleas- 
ure. He said it was only innocent amusement. 

1 met him next, late in the evening, in the street, 
unable to reach home. I assisted him thither. He 
looked ashamed when we next met. 

I saw him next reeling in the street—a confused 
stare was on his countenance, and words of blasphe- 
my on his tongue. Shame was gone. 

I saw him yet once more—he was pale, cold, and 
motionless, and was earried by his friends to his last 
resting place. In the small procession that followed, 
every head was cast down with grief and shame— 
and two aged frames seemed to shake with uncom- 
mon anguish. His mother wept to think she had 
ever given being to such a child. 

1 thought of his future state. I opened the Bible 
and read, ‘ Drunkards shall not enter the kingdom 
of heaven.”— Western Temperance Journal. 


—_—»j—- 

Peace in Danger. 
On board an East-Indianman was a pious boat- 
swain, whom, on this account, the crew looked upon 
as astrange man. ‘The ship was overtaken with a 
storm so dreadful, that after every effort to preserve 
life, the captain said, ‘* All that could be done had 
been done—it was impossible the vessel could weath- 
er it.” The ship seemed sinking—the captain with- 
drew into the cabin—the men were some on their 
knees, and others with horror hanging on parts of the 
rigging. All expected the vessel would founder. 
The boatswain had been very active, and apparently 
unalarmed, during the whole of the gale. At this 
moment, when a heavy wave struck the ship and 
seemed as if it would instantly sink her, looking up 
with a smile he exclaimed, ‘* Blessed be God, all is, 
right!’ and began to sing. The storm afterwards 
abated, and the vessel was saved. Thus, amidst the 
storms of life, on the dark ocean of death, and amidst 
the terrors of the judgment day the Christian may 
still smile and exulting exclaim, ‘“‘ Blessed be God, 
all is right!” 

The Child’s Question. 

Why do you not pray with us, father, as Deacon 
does with his family, night and morning? in- 
quired a little boy, about six years old. 

*©O, 1 can’t, said the father, | don’t know how.” 
The child looking him imploringly in his face, put 
one more question—“ Father, can’t you try.” 





—~p>— 
Profane Language. 

Avoid those who are profane and obscene in their 
language. By long associating with such youth, you 
will by degrees habituate yourself to their language, 
and thus be shunned by the virtuous and the good. 
When you hear the name of God irreverently spoken 
by a companion, set him down as an unsafe friend; 
and unless he break away from the habit, in future 
have but little to do with him. 








POETRY. 











*GOD MADE THE SKY THAT LOOKS sO BLUE.”* 
Tune—Auld Lang Syne. 
God made the Sky that looks so blue; 
God made the Grass so green; 
God made the Flowers that smell so sweet, 
In pretty colors seen. 
God made the Sun that shines so bright, 
And gladdens all I see; 
He comes to give us heat and light, 
How thankful should I be. 
God made the little Bird to fly, 
How sweetly has she sung: 
And though she flies so very high, 
She wo’nt forget her young. 
’ God made the Cow to give nice milk, 
The Horse for us to use; 
I'll treat them kindly for his sake, 
Nor dare his gifts abuse. 
God made the Water for my drink; 
God made the Fish to swim; 
God made the T'rees to bear nice fruit, 








O, how should I love him. 


[Infant Schoot Book. 
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